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action of the water, are now grouped in picturesque disorder. Some of the blocks
are conical and of considerable length, and stand upright like Druidical monuments;
and the inhabitants, who worship them as natural linffams, smear them over with
oil and red ochre. In some cases the blocks, massed one against the other, have
fissures which run right through them all and form narrow conduits for the water.
The last of these hills is Sounaghur, which on the first view, presents quite a fairy
appearance. A pretty village, half-hidden in trees, runs round the base of the rock,
which rises like a pyramid, its summit covered by the domes and gables of innumer-
able temples; and on entering it the traveller sees the front of a large building
constructed for the pilgrims, in one of the galleries of which we found comfortable
lodgings. The village is but small, consisting of a few solitary bazaars and large
convents, surrounded by high walls and inhabited by Jain monks; but in summer
it is the centre of an important fair, at which pilgrims from the most/ distant
parts of Eajpootana and Behar meet

At the end of the principal street is a large portico, which marks the entrance
to the holy mountain, and beyond which is a well-kept path, cut out of the granite,
and bordered on either side by temples, leading to the summit. These temples,
over eighty in number, cover nearly the whole plateau and the eastern slope of the
hill They are built of brick, and the walls are covered with a plaster made out
of shells, which is almost as smooth and hard as marble. Most of them date from
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, though a few of them are three centuries
older. There is a great variety of shape and style; some are chapels, with altars
upon which are placed statues in marble or green serpentine; others are large
buildings, with rooms for the ministering priests. In regard to style there is the
modern Jam, the Eoman, the Gothic, and the Saracen; and one might almost
fancy that each architect had attempted something of his own, quite different from
that of his brethren. The body of the edifice generally stands on a terracfc; and it is
surmounted by one or more steeples, which are circled by a row of Cables, chatris,
and bell-towers. One of these temples is singularly like a Muscovite place of
worship; but, on careful inspection, it is clear that the architect had only made
use of the Indian style of architecture, and the resemblance must be a mere matter
of chance. Beside this temple is a strange building, consisting of four terraces
built one upon the other so as to form a cone thirty feet in height, and terminating
in a small chapel.

Apart from the interest which this curious group of monuments must
necessarily inspire, Sounaghur has a very striking attraction for the traveller*
These numerous temples are piled one upon another amidst blocks of granite the
colossal dimensions of which produce a very grand effect, and which, hanging
suspended as it were above the temples, seem as if they were about to fall mid
crush them. There ia not a tree or a trace of vegetation to break the solitary
grandeur of the landscape*

Among the curiosities of Sounaghur I must not omit to mention a fakir whom
I saw at the door of the house one day, for he was the most hideous illustration
of Hindoo fanaticism that can possibly be imagined. He was a goussam, or
religious beggar. Upon his face, half hidden by a rough and unkempt beard,
was tattooed in red the trident of Neptune; his hair, tied in a knot, ^ras rolled
above his head, forming a sort of pointed mitre; and his body, which was very
lean a*td quite naked, was besmeared with ashes. But the most revolting thing